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Text of the President s Report 

SAN CLEMENTE, Calif., June SO (UPI)— Following is the text 
of President Nixon’s report on the newly completed American military 
operation in Cambodia, made public today at the Western White House: 


Together with the South Vietnamese, 
the armed forces of the United States 
have just completed successfully the 
destruction of enemy base areas along 
r the Cambodian-South Vietnam frontier. 
All American troops have withdrawn 
from Cambodia on the schedule an- 
nounced at the start of the operation. 

The allied sweeps into the North Viet- 
namese and Vietcong base areas along 
the Cambodia-South Vietnamese border: 

flWill save American and allied lives 
in the future. 

^Wili assure that the withdrawal of 
American troops from South Vietnam 
can proceed on schedule. 

«lWill enable our program of Viet- 
namization to continue on its current 
timetable. 

^Should enhance the prospects for a 
just peace. 


At this time, it is important to review 
the background for the decision, the 
results of the operation, their larger 
meaning in terms of the conflict in 
Indochina — and to look down the road 
to the future. 

It is vital to understand at the outset 
that Hanoi left the United States no 
reasonable option but to move militarily 
against the Cambodian base areas. The 
purpose and significance of our opera- 
tions against the Cambodian sanctuaries 
can only be understood against the 
backdrop of what we are seeking to 
accomplish in Vietnam— and the threat 
that the Communist bases in Cambodia 
posed to our objectives. Nor can that 
military action of the last two months 
be divorced from its cause — the threat 
posed by the constant expansion of 
North Vietnamese aggression through- 
out Indochina. 
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Upon Completion of the U.S. 


Operation in Cambodia 


A Record of Restraint 


America’s purpose in Vietnam and 
Indochina remains what it has been — 
a peace in which the peoples of the 
region can devote themselves to develop- 
ment of their own societies, a peace in 
which all the peoples of Southeast Asia 
can determine their own political future 
without outside interference. 

When this Administration took office, 
the authorized strength of American 
troops in South Vietnam was 549,500— 
the high water mark of American mili- 
tary presence in Southeast Asia. The 
United States had been negotiating at 
Paris for 10 months but nothing had 
been agreed upon other than the shape 
of the bargaining table. No comprehen- 
sive allied peace proposal existed. There 
was no approved plan to reduce Ameri- 
ca’s involvement in the war — in the 
absence of a negotiated settlement. 

Since January of 1969, we have taken 
steps on all fronts to move toward 
peace. Along with the Government of 
South Vietnam, we have put forward a 
number of conorete and reasonable pro- 
posals to promote genuine negotiations. 

These proposals were first outlined 
by me 13 months ago, on May 14, 1969, 
and by President Thieu on July 11, 1969. 
Through both public and private chan- 
nels, our proposals have been repeated 
and amplified many times since. 

These proposals are designed to se- 
cure the removal of all foreign military 
forces from South Vietnam and to es- 
tablish conditions in which all political 
forces can compete freely and fairly in 
the future of their country. Our princi- 
pal goal has been to enable the people 
of South Vietnam to determine their 
future free of outside interference. 

To indicate our good faith, to improve 
the climate for negotiations, we changed 
the orders to our commanders in South 
Vietnam. This has helped to reduce 
casualties. We have cut tactical air 
operations in South Vietnam by more 
than 20 per cent. We initiated a troop- 
withdrawal program which, during the 
course of next spring, will bring Ameri- 
can troop strength to 265,000 men be- 
low the level authorized when this 
Administration took office. 

‘Not Pursuing Military Solution' 

These are not the actions of a Govern- 
ment pursuing a military solution. They 
are the decisions of a Government seek- 
ing a just peace at the conference table. 

But Hanoi has ignored our unilateral 
gestures and rejected every offer of 
serious negotiations. Instead it has in- 
sisted that — as a precondition to talks 

A Policy in 

This transfer of primary responsibility 
for self-defense from American forces to 
Asian forces reflects our approach to 
foreign policy. Increasingly, the United 
States will look to the countries of the 
region to assume the primary responsi- 
bility for their own security — while 
America moves gradually from a leading 
to a supporting role. 

To be successful this policy requires 
the striking of a careful balance — 
whether in South Vietnam or elsewhere 
in Asia. While the growing strength of 
our allies, and the growing measure of 
their regional cooperation, allows for a 
reduction in American presence — they 
could not survive a sudden and precipi- 
tous American withdrawal from our re- 
sponsibilities. This would lead to a col- 
lapse of local strength in the transition 
period between the old era of principal 
U.S. involvement to the new era of 
partnership and emphasis on local and 
regional cooperation. 

Doing too much for an allied people 
can delay their political maturity, pro- 
mote a sense of dependency and dimin- 
ish that nation's incentive to stand on 
its own feet. But doing too little for an 
ally can induce a sense of despair, en- 
danger their right to self-determination 
and invite their defeat when confronted 
by an aggressor. 

As we have proceeded with Vietnami- 
zation it has been with these principles 
in mind. 


—we pledge unconditionally to with- 
draw ail American forces from South 
Vietnam and to overthrow the elected 
Government. 

These proposals are not a basis for 
negotiations; they are a demand for 
surrender. For the United States to ac- 
cept these conditions would make the 
negotiations meaningless. Acceptance 
of such conditions would assure in ad- 
vance Communist domination of South 
Vietnam. 

With Hanoi's intransigence on the ne- 
gotiating front, this Administration was 
faced with essentially three options. 

We could have continued the maxi- 
mum existing level of American involve- 
ment in Vietnam. But this was incom- 
patible with the Nixon doctrine of in- 
creasing responsibilities for the Asian 
countries; and it was unacceptable to 
the American people. 

We could have begun the immediate 
withdrawal of ail our forces. We re- 
jected this course of capitulation, which 
would have only won temporary respite 
at the price of graver crises later. We 
also rejected that course as both incom- 
patible with America’s commitments 
and tradition, and disastrous in terms 
of its long-range consequences for peace 
in the Pacific. 

We selected instead a third option — 
that of gradually shifting the total com- 
bat burden to the South Vietnamese. 

Since the beginning of this Adminis- 
tration 17 months ago, it has been our 
policy to train and equip the South 
Vietnamese to take over the burden of 
their own defense from American 
troops. Even in the absence of progress 
at the peace table in Paris, and despite 
continued enemy pressures in South 
Vietnam, this policy of "Vietnamization" 
has permitted us to carry out repeated 
withdrawals of American troops. 

As our policy has been tested, more 
and more Americans have been brought 
home. By June of 1969, we could an- 
nounce the pullout of 25,000 American 
troops. They came home. In September of 
1969, we announced the withdrawal of 
an additional 35,000 American troops. 
They came home. 

In December of 1969, we announced 
the withdrawal of 50,000 more American 
troops. They were home by spring of 
this year. On April 20, I announced the 
forthcoming withdrawal of an additional 
150,000 Americans to be completed dur- 
ing next spring — 50,000 of them will 
be home or on their way home by the 
15th of October. 

Transition 

Looking at American policy in Viet- 
nam these 17 months, this Administra- 
tion— in the generosity of its negotiat- 
ing offers, in the limitations on its mili- 
tary actions and in the consistency of 
its troop withdrawals — has written a 
record of restraint. The response from 
the enemy over those same 17 months 
has been intransigence in Paris, belliger- 
ence from Hanoi and escalation of the 
war throughout Indochina. 

This past winter Hanoi launched a 
major offensive against the legitimate 
Government of Laos, which they them- 
selves had helped to establish under the 
1962 Geneva accords. For years, in vio- 
lation of those accords, North Viet- 
namese troops have occupied Laotian 
territory and used its eastern regions as 
a highway for the export of aggression 
into South Vietnam. 

In March and April of this year, Com- 
munist troops used their long-held (bases 
in Cambodia to move against the Gov- 
ernment of Cambodia in a way which 
increased the long-term threat to allied 
forces in South Vietnam as well as to 
the future of our Vietnamization and 
withdrawal programs. These new viola- 
tions, too, took place against a back- 
drop of years of Communist disregard 
of the neutrality and territorial integrity 
of Cambodia — guaranteed in the 1954 
Geneva agreements, to which Hanoi was 
a signatory. 


Background of the April 30 Decision 


In assessing the April 30 decision to 
move against the North Vietnamese and 
Vietcong sanctuaries in Cambodia, four 
basic facts must be remembered. 

It was North Vietnam — not we — 
which brought the Vietnam war into 
Cambodia. 

•For five years, North Vietnam has 
used Cambodia territory as a sanctuary 
from which to attack allied forces in 
South Vietnam. For five years American 
and allied forces — to preserve the con- 
cept of Cambodian neutrality and to 
confine the conflict in Southeast Asia — 
refrained from moving against those 
sanotuaries. 

It was -the presence of North Viet- 
namese troops on Cambodian soil that 
•contributed to the downfall of Prince 
Sihanouk. It was the indignation of the 
Cambodian people against the presence 
of Vietnamese Communists in their coun- 
try that led to riots in Pnompenh which 
contributed to Prince Sihanouk’s ouster 
— an ouster that surprised no nation 
more than the United States. At the 
end of Sihanouk's rule, the United 


States was making efforts to improve 
relations with his Government and the 
Prince was taking steps against the 
Communist invaders on his national soil. 

It was the Government appointed by 
Prince Sihanouk and ratified by the Cam- 
bodian National Assembly— not a group 
of usurpers— which overthrew him with 
the approval of the National Assembly, 
The United States had neither connec- 
tion with, nor knowledge of, these 
events. 

It was the major expansion of enemy 
activity in Cambodia -that ultimately 
caused allied troops to end five years 
of restraint and attack the Communist 
base areas. 

Vietcong and North Vietnamese troops 
have operated in eastern Cambodia for 
years. The primary objective of these 
Communist forces has been the support 
of Hanoi’s aggression against South 
Vietnam. Just as it has violated the 
1962 Geneva accords on Laos, North 
Vietnam has consistently ignored its 
pledge, in signing the 1954 Geneva ac- 
cords, to respect Cambodian neutrality 
and territorial integrity. 

In a May, 1967, Pnompenh radio 


broadcast, Prince Sihanouk’s following 
remarks were reported to the Cam- 
bodian people: 

“I must tell you that the Vietnamese 
Communists and the Vietcong nego- 
tiated with us three or four times but 
that absolutely nothing comes out of the 
negotiations. . . . After I expelled the 
French and after the French troops left 
Cambodia, Vietminh remained in our 
country in order to conquer it. How 
•can we have confidence in the Viet- 
minh? ... If we side with the Vietminh 
we will lose our independence.” 

Late in 1969, Prince Sihanouk ordered 
Cambodia’s underequipped and weak 
armed forces to exercise some measure 
of control over North Vietnamese and 
Vietcong Communist forces occupying 
Cambodian territory. 

At the same time, the Communist 
forces were actively preparing in their 
base areas for new combat in South 
Vietnam. These areas — on the Cambo- 
dian side of the Vietnam-Cambodian' 
border — have for years served as supply 
depots and base camps for enemy troops 
infiltrated through Laos into South Viet- 
nam. They have also served as sanctu- 
aries for North Vietnamese and Vietcong 
headquarters elements and for Commu- 
nist troops to rest, refit and resupply on 
their return from South Vietnam. 

Our screening of more than six tons 
of documents caiptured in the Cambo- 
dian operations has provided conclusive 
proof of Communist reliance on Cam- 
bodia as a logistic and infiltration cor- 
ridor and as a secure area from which 
Communist designs on Vietnam as well 
as in Cambodia itself could be carried 
out. 

On Jan. 6. 1970, Prince Sihanouk de- 
parted on vacation in France. His Prime 
Minister,, Lon Nol, and Deputy Prime 
Minister, Sirik Matak. were left in 
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ENEMY LOSSES IN CAMBODIA 


POW's (includes detainees) - 

Weapons 


Individual 


Crew-served 

Ammunition 


Machine Gun Rounds. 
Rifle Rounds . 


11,34? 

2,328 


22,892 

2,50? 


Anti-Aircraft Rounds _ 

Mortar Rounds 

Large Rocket Rounds _ 
Small Rocket Rounds _ 
*Recoilless Rifle Rounds . 

Grenades 

Mines 


Alio captured: 70 tons of 
assorted ammunition 

Other Equipment * 

Miscellaneous Explosives (lbs.) 

(including 1 002 satchel charges) 
Bunkers and other structures 
destroyed 

Vehicles. ! 

Boats 

Radios 

Generators _ 


. 4,087,177 
,10,894,990 
199,552 
88,539 
2,123 
43,180 
29,185 
82,022 
5,482 


Total Communications 

Equipment (lbs.) 

Medical Supplies (lbs.) . 
Documents (lbs.) 


Food 

Rice (lbs.) 


83,000 


11,888 

435 

187 

248 

49 

58,600 

110,800 

12,400 


Man Mouths of Rict_ 
Total Food (lbs,) 


.14,048,000 
- 309,012 
.14,518,000 
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The tabular material in this chart Is based on the appendix issued with the Nixon reDort on tho 

operation that began April 30. Figures are as of Monday. Allied sweeps reportedly uncovered 13 Communist base areas. 


charge. In early March, with Sihanouk 
still in power, there were public demon- 
strations, first in the eastern provinces 
of Cambodia and later in Pnompenh, 
against flagrant North Vietnamese vio- 
lation of Cambodia’s territorial integrity. 

On March 13, Prince Sil>anouk left 
Paris for Moscow and Peking, avowedly 
to seek Soviet and Chinese assistance in 
persuading the Vietnamese Communists 
to reduce the presence of North Vietna- 
mese and Vietcong forces in Cambodia. 

Then, on March 18, the Cambodian 
National Assembly, by unanimous vote, 
declared that Prince Sihanouk was no 
longer Chief of State. Cheng Heng was 
retained as Acting Chief of State. Lon 
Nol and Sink Matak kept their posi- 
tions. Reasons for Sihanouk's ouster in- 
cluded growing objections to his mis- 
handling of the economy and to his 
bypassing of the Cabinet” and National 
Assembly; but resentment over North 
Vietnam’s flagrant misuse of Cambodian 
territory certainly contributed. Sihanouk 
arrived in Peking the same day, and met 
with the Peking leadership as well as 
with the North Vietnamese Prime Min- 
ister, who had hastened to Peking to 
greet him. Thereafter Sihanouk has in- 
creasingly identified himself with the 
Communist cause in Indochina. 


U.S. Had ‘No Advance Warning* 

This Government had no advance 
warning of the ouster of Sihanouk, with 
whom we had been attempting to im- 
prove relations. Our initial respond 
was to seek to preserve the status quo 
with regard to Cambodia and to try to 
prevent an expansion of Communist in- 
fluence. The immunity of the Cambo- 
dian sanctuaries had been a serious mil- 
itary handicap for us for many years. 
But we had refrained from moving 
against them in order to contain the 
conflict. We recognized both the prob- 
lems facing Sihanouk and the fact that 
he had exercised some measure of con- 
trol over Communist activities, through 
regulation of the flow of rice and mili- 
tary supplies into the sanctuaries from 
coastal ports. We considered that a neu- 
tral Cambodia outweighed the military 
benefits of a move against the base 
areas. 

This is why diplomatically our first 
reaction to Sihanouk’s overthrow was 
to encourage some form of accommoda- 
tion In Cambodia. We spoke in this 
f.?P SC 1 ° ,r ) t0 rested governments. And 
thr ? u S h ma "y Channels 
. no Mention of exploiting 

ends Camb ° dlan upheaval for our own 

These attempts ran afoul of Hanoi’s 
designs. North Vietnam and the Viet- 

Pn«l WIt K dr xr W t P eir re P r esentation from 
Pnompenh. North Vietnamese and Viet- 
cong forces began to expand their base 
areas along the border. 

By April 3, they were beginning to 
launch attacks against Cambodian forc- 
e f. ln , Sva yrieng Province. Later these 
attacks were extended to other outposts 
;" ea f™ Cambodia, forcing CambS 

the ^rrr 1 t- Va n Uat , e b0rder P ositi °"S in 

the Parrots Beak area by April 10 
Communist attacks were also directed 
against Mekong River traffic. 

Escalating Communist Activity 

Jy A f n 16> the North Vietnamese 
and Vietcong troops began to launch 
isolated attacks deep into Cambodia, in- 
an attack on the capital of 
Takeo Province south of Pnompenh. 

itv r te £ SC . aIating Communist activ- 
ity in Cambodia, we continued to exer- 
restraint. Though the implications 
of the Communist actions for efforts in 
Vietnam were becoming increasingly 
ominous. Communist intentions in Cam- 
bodia were still not absolutely clear, 
me military moves by the North Viet- 
namese and Vietcong in Cambodia 


could still be interpreted as temporary 
actions to secure their base camps in 
light of the uncertainties following Si- 
hanouk's removal. 

When I made my April 20 speech 
announcing the withdrawal of 150,000 
troops over the next year, I knew that 
we might be at a crossroads an Cam- 
bodia. I nevertheless made the announce- 
ment because it would leave no doubt 
about our intention to de-escalate the 
conflict. 

I also used the occasion to restate 
very forthcoming political principles for 
a negotiated peace. At the same time I 
described the pattern of North Vietna- 
mese aggression in Indochina, and ac- 
knowledged that my withdrawal deci- 
sion involved some risks when viewed 
against this enemy escalation. I there- 
fore reiterated my determination to take 
strong and effective measures if in- 
creased enemy action in Laos, Cambodia 
or South Vietnam jeopardized the secur- 
ity of our remaining forces in Vietnam. 

Within days of my April 20 speech, 
Communist intentions became painfully 
and unambiguously clear. In the face 
of our restraint and our warnings, the 
North Vietnamese continued to expand 
their territorial control, threatening to 
link up their base areas. From a series 
of isolated enclaves, the base areas were 
rapidly becoming a solid band of self- 
sustaining territory stretching from Laos 
to the sea from which any pretense of 
Cambodian sovereignty was rapidly be- 
ing excluded. 

<JOn April 20, North Vietnamese 
forces temporarily captured Saang, only 
18 miles south of Phnompenh. 

<IOn April 22, Communist forces as- 
saulted the town of Snoul east of Pnom- 
penh. 

<JOn April 23, they attacked the town 
of Mimot and an important bridge link- 
ing the town of Snoul and the capital 
of Kratie Province on Route 13. 

<IOn April 24, they moved on the 
resort city of Kep. 

<!On April 26. they attacked some 
ships on the Mekong and occupied the 
town of Angtassom, a few miles west 
of Takeo. 

<5They then attacked the city of 
Chhlong, on the Mekong River north of 
Pnompenh, and the port city of Kampot. 

^During this same period, they cut 
almost every major road leading south 
and east out of Pnompenh. 

New Threat From Cambodia 

Cambodia’s becoming virtually one large 
base area for attack anywhere into 
South Vietnam along the 600 miles of 
the Cambodia frontier. The enemy in 
Cambodia would have enjoyed complete 
freedom of action to move forces and 
supplies rapidly across the entire length 
of South Vietnam’s flank to attack our 
forces in South Vietnam with impunity 
from well-stocked sanctuaries along the 
border. 

We thus faced a rapidly changing 
military situation from that which ex- 
isted on April 20. 

The possibility of a grave new threat 
to our troops n South Vietnam was 
rapidly becoming an actuality. 

This pattern of Communist action 
prior to our decision of April 30 makes 
it clear the enemy was intent both on 
expanding and strengthening its military 
position along the Cambodian border 
and overthrowing the Cambodian Gov- 
erment. The plans were laid, the orders 
issued and already being implemented 
by Communist forces. 

Not only the clear evidence of Com- 
munist actions — but supporting data 
screened from more than six tons of 
subsequently captured Communist docu- 
ments — leaves no doubt that the Com- 
munists* move against the Camlbodian 
Government preceded the U, S. action 
against the base areas. 


Three Options 


On April 30, before announcing our 
response, I outlined the three basic 
choices we had in the face of the ex- 
panding Communist threat. 

First, we could do nothing. This 
would have eroded >an important re- 
straint on the loss of American lives. 
It would have run the risk of Cam- 
bodia’s becoming one vast enemy stag- 
ing area, a springboard for attacks on 
South Vietnam without fear of retalia- 
tion. The dangers of having done noth- 
ing would not have fully materialized 
for several months and this Govern- 
ment might have been commended for 
exercising restraint. But, as withdrawals 
proceeded, our paralysis would have 
seriously jeopardized our forces in Viet- 
nam and would have led to long lists 
of American casualties. The United 


joint attacks against the base areas so 
long occupied by Communist forces. 

Our military objectives were to cap- 
ture or destroy the arms, ammunition 
and supplies that had been built up in 
those sanctuaries over a period of years 
and to disrupt the enemy’s communica- 
tion network. At the least this would 
frustrate the impact of any Communist 
success in linking up their base areas if 
it did not prevent this development al- 
together. 

I concluded that, regardless of the 
success of Communist assaults on the 
Cambodian Government, the destruc- 
tion of the enemy's sanctuaries would: 

^Remove a grave potential threat to 


States could not accept the conse- 
quences of inaction in the face of this 
enemy escalation. The American men 
remaining in South Vietnam after our 
withdrawal of 150,000 would have been 
in severe jeopardy. 

Our second choice was to provide 
massive assistance to Cambodia. This 
was an unrealistic alternative. The small 
Cambodian Array of 30,000 could not 
effectively utilize any massive trans- 
fusion of military assistance against 
the immediate enemy threat. We also 
did not wish to get drawn into the 
permanent direct defense of Cambodia. 
This would have been inconsistent with 
the basic premises of our foreign policy. 

After intensive consultations with my 
top advisers, I chose the third course. 
With the South Vietnamese we launched 


our remaining men in South Vietnam, 
and so reduce future American casual- 
ties. 

•I Give added assurance of the con- 
tinuance of our troop withdrawal pro- 
gram. 

tJInsure the timetable for our Viet- 
namization program. 

«J Increase the chances of shortening 
the war in South Vietnam. 

<3 Enhance the prospects of a nego- 
tiated peace. 

^Emphasize to the enemy whether in 
Southeast Asia or elsewhere that the 
word of the United States — whether 
given in a promise or a warning— was 
still good. 


The Military Operations 


Ten major operations were launched 
against a dozen of the most significant 
base areas, with 32,000 American troops 
and 48,000 South Vietnamese participat- 
ing at various times. As of today, all 
Americans, including logistics personnel 
and advisers, have withdrawn, as have 
a majority of the South Vietnamese 
forces. 

Our military response to the enemy’s 
escalation was measured in every re- 
spect. It was a limited operation for a 
limited period of time with limited ob- 
jectives. 

We have scrupulously observed the 
21-mile limit on penetration of our 
ground combat forces into Cambodian 
territory. These self-imposed time and 
geographic restrictions may have cost 
us some military advantages, but we 
knew that we could achieve our primary 
objectives within these restraints. And 
these restraints underscored the limited 
nature of our purpose to the American 
people. 

My June 3 interim report pointed up 
the success of these operations and the 
massive amounts of supplies we were 
seizing and destroying. We have since 
added substantially to these totals. A 
full inventory is attached as an appendix 
•to the report Here are some highlights. 

According to latest estimates from the 
field, we have captured: 

<122,892 individual weapons — enough 
to equip about 74 full-strength North 
Vietnamese infantry battalions — and 
2,509 big crew-served weapons— enough 
to equip about 25 full-strength North 
Vietnamese infantry battalions. 

^More than 15 million rounds of am- 
munition, or about what the enemy has 
fired in South Vietnam during the past 
year. 

^14 million pounds of rice, enough to 
feed all the enemy combat battalions es- 
stimated to be in South Vietnam for 
about four months. 

<1143,000 rockets, mortars, and recoil- 
less-rifle rounds, used against cities and 
bases. Based on recent experience, the 
number of mortars, large rockets and re- 
coilless- rifle rounds is equivalent to 
what the enemy shoots in about 14 
months in South Vietnam. 

^Over 199,552 antiaircraft rounds, 
5,482 mines, 62,022 grenades, and 83,000 
pounds of explosives, including 1,002 
satchel charges. 

qover 435 vehicles, and destroyed 
over 11,688 bunkers and other military 
structures- 

‘Heavy Manpower Loss’ to Foe 

And while our objective has been sup- 
plies rather than personnel, the enemy 
has also taken a heavy manpower Joss — 
11,349 men killed and about 2,328 cap- 
turned and detainees. 

These are impressive statistics. But 
what is the deeper meaniing of the piles 
of eneany supplies and the rubble of 
enemy installations? 

We have eliminated an immediate 
threat to our forces and to the security 
of South Vietnam — and produced the 
prospect of fewer American casualties 
tin the future. 

We have inflicted extensive casualties 
and very heavy losses in material on 
the enemy — losses which can now be 
replaced only from the North during a 
monsoon season and in the face of 
counteraction by South Vietnamese 
ground and U.S. air forces. 

We have ended the concept of Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries, immune from attack, 
upon which the enemy military had 
relied for five years. 

We have dislocated supply 'lines and 
disrupted Hanoi's strategy in the Saigon 
area and the Mekong Delta. The enemy 
capacity to mount a major offensive in 

this vital populated region of the South 
has been greatly diminished. 

We have effectively cut off the enemy 


from resupply by the sea. In 1969, well 
over half of the munitions being deliv- 
ered to the North Vietnamese and Viet- 
cong in Cambodia came by sea. 

We have, for the time being, sepa- 
rated the Communist maiin-force units — 
regular troops organized in formal units 
similar to conventional armies — from the 
guerrillas in the southern part of Viet- 
nam. This should provide a boost to 
pafioiation efforts. 

We have guaranteed the continuance 
of our troop- withdrawal program. On 
June 3, I reaffirmed that 150,000 more 
Americans would return home within a 
year and announced that 50,000 would 
leave Vietnam by Oct. 15. 

We have bought time for the South 
Vietnamese to strenthen themselves 
against the enemy. 

We have witnessed visible proof of 
the success of Vietnamization as the 
South Vietnamese performed with skill 
and valor and competence far beyond 
the expectation of our commanders or 
American advisers. The morale and self- 
confidence of the Army of South Viet- 
nam is higher than ever before. 

Abrams and Forces Are Praised 

These then are the major accomplish- 
ments of the operations against the 
Cambodian base area. Americans can 
take pride in the leadership of General 
Abrams and in the competence and dedi- 
cation of our forces. 

There is another way to view the 
success of these operations. What if we 
had chosen the first option — and done 
nothing? 

The enemy sanctuaries by now would 
have been expanded and strengthened. 
The thousands of troops he lost, in killed 
or captured, would be available to at- 
tack American positions, and with the 
enormous resources that we captured 
or destroyed still in his hands. 

Our Vietnamization program would 
be in serious jeopardy; our withdrawals 
of troops could only have been carried 
out in the face of serious threat to our 
remaining troops in Vietnam. 

We would have confronted an adver- 
sary emboldened by our timidity, an 
adversary who had ignored repeated 
warnings. 

The war would be a good deal further 
from over than it is today. 

Had we stood by and let the enemy 
act with impunity in Cambodia— we 
would be facing a truly bleak situation. 

The allied operations have greatly re- 
duced these risks and enhanced the 
prospects for the future. However, many 
difficulties remain and some setbacks 
are inevitable. We still face substantial 
problems, but the Cambodian operations 
will enable us to pursue our goals with 
greater confidence. 

When the decision to go Into Cam- 
bodia was announced on April 30, we 
anticipated broad disagreement and dis- 
sent within the society. Given the divi- 
sions on the issue amc gig the American 
people, it could not have been otherwise. 

Wider Understanding Seen 

But the majority of the Americans 
supported that decision— and now that 
the Cambodian operation is over, I be- 
lieve there is a wide measure of under- 
standing of the necessity for it. 

Although there remains disagreement 
about its long-term significance, about 
the cost to our society of having taken 
this action— there can be little disagree- f 
ment now over the immediate military » 
success that has been achieved. With 
American ground operations in Cambo- 
dia ended, we shall move forward with 
our plan to end the war in Vietnam and 
to secure the just peace on whicit all . 
Americans are united. 
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The Future 


Now that our ground forces and our 
logistic and advisory personnel have all 
been withdrawn, what will be our future 
policy for Cambodia? 

The following will be the guidelines 

of our policy in Cambodia: 

!• There will be no U.S. ground per- 
sonnel in Cambodia except for the reg- 
ular staff of our embassy in Pnompenh. 

2. There will be no U.S. advisers with 
Cambodian units. 

3. We will conduct— with the ap- 
proval of the Cambodian Government 
— air-interdiction missions against the 
enemy efforts to move supplies and per- 
sonnel through Cambodia toward South 
Vietnam and to re-establish base areas 
relevant to the war in Vietnam. We do 
this to protect our forces in South Viet- 
nam. 

4. We will turn over material captur- 
ed in the base areas in Cambodia to the 
Cambodian Government to help it de- 
fend its neutrality and independence. 

5. We will provide military assistance 
to the Cambodian Government in the 
form of small arms and relatively un- 
sophisticated equipment in types and 
quantities suitable for their army. To 
date we have supplied about $5-million 
of these items, principally in the form 
of small arms, mortars, trucks, aircraft 
parts, communications equipment and 
medical supplies. 

6 We will encourage other countries 
of the region to give diplomatic support 
to the independence and neutrality of 
Cambodia. We welcome the efforts of 
the Jakarta group of countries to mobi- 
lize world opinion and encourage Asian 
cooperation to this end. 

7. We will encourage and support the 
efforts of third countries who wish to 
furnish Cambodia with troops or ma- 
terial. We applaud the efforts of Asian 
nations to help Cambodia preserve its 
neutrality and independence. 

Twill let the Asian governments speak 


for themselves concerning their future 
policies. I am confident that two basic 
principles will govern the actions of 
those nations helping Cambodia: 

*JThey will be at the request of, and 
in close concert with, the Cambodian 
Government. 

<5They will not be at the expense of 
those nations’ own defense — indeed they 
will contribute to their security, which 
they see bound up with events in Cam- 
bodia. 

The South Vietnamese plan to help. 
Of all the countries of Southeast Asia, 
South Vietnam has most at stake in 
Cambodia. A North Vietnamese take- 
over would, of course, have profound 
consequences for its security. At the 
same time, the leaders of South Viet- 
nam recognize that the primary focus 
of their attention must be on the se- 
curity of their own country. President 
Thieu has reflected these convictions 
in his major radio and TV address of 
June 27. Our understanding of Saigon’s 
intentions is as follows: 

1. South Vietnamese forces remain 
ready to prevent re-establishment of 
base areas along South Vietnam’s fron- 
tier. 

2. South Vietnamese forces will re- 
main ready to assist in the evacuation 
of Vietnamese civilian*? and to respond 
selectively to appeals from the Cam- 
bodian Government should North Viet- 
namese aggression make this necessary. 

3. Most of these operations will be 
launched from within South Vietnam. 
There will be no U.S. air or logistics 
support. There will not be U.S. advisers 
on these operations. 

4. The great majority of South Viet- 
namese forces are to leave Cambodia. 

5. The primary objective of the South 
Vietnamese remains Vietnamization 
within their country. Whatever actions 
are taken in Cambodia will be consistent 
with this objective. 


In his June 27 speech President Thieu 
emphasized that his Government will 
concentrate on efforts within South 
Vietnam. He pledged that his country 
will always respect the territory, bor- 
ders, independence and neutrality of 
Cambodia and will not interfere in its 
internal politics. His Government does 
not advocate stationing troops perma- 
nently in Cambodia or sending the South 
Vietnamese Army to fight the war for 
the Cambodian Army. 

Under the foreign-policy guidelines 
first outlined at Guam a year ago, I 
stressed that a threatened country 
should first make maximum efforts in 
its own self-defense. The Cambodian 
people and soldiers are doing that 
against the superior force of the North 
Vietnamese and Vietcong invaders). The 
majority of the Cambodian people sup- 
port the present Government against the 
foreign intruders. Cambodian troops 
have remained loyal and have stood up 
well in the face of great pressures from 
a better-armed and experienced foe. 

Secondly, our policy stresses there 
should be regional cooperation where a 
country is not strong enough to defend 
herself. Cambodia’s neighbors are pro- 
viding that cooperation by joining with 
her in a collective effort. Each of them 
is a target of Communist aggression; 
each has a stake in Cambodia’s neu- 
trality and independence. 

Rise in U.S. Assistance Proposed 

Third, the U.S. will assist such self- 
help and regional actions wh^re our par- 
ticipation can make a difference. Over 
the long term, we expect the countries 
of Asia to provide increasingly for their 
own defense. However, we are now in 
a transitional phase when nations are 
shouldering greater responsibilities but 
when U.S. involvement, while declining, 
still plays an important role. 

In this interim period, we must offset 
our lower direct involvement with in- 
creased military and economic assist- 
ance. To meet our foreign-policy obli- 
gations while reducing our presence will 
require a redirection— both quantitative- 


ly and qualitatively — in our assistance 
programs. 

Prince Sihanouk wrote in December, 
1969, about the Communist threat to his 
country and the balance presented by 
American forces in Southeast Asia. In 
a generally anti-American article in the 
official Cambodian Government party 
newspaper, he stated: 

“On the diplomatic and political 
plane, the fact that the U. S. remains 
in our region and does not yet leave it 
allows us maneuverings ... to assure 
on the one hand our more than honor- 


able presence in the concert of nations 
. . . This presence (and this is an irony 
of fate for the anti-imperialists that we 
are) is an essential condition for the 
‘respect,* the 'friendship* and even for 
the aid of our socialist 'friends.* When 
the U. S. has left these regions, it is 
certain that the Cambodia of the Sang- 
kum will be the objective of the shell- 
ings of the heavy Communist guns: 
unfriendliness, subversions, aggres- 
sions, infiltration and even occupa- 
tions.** 


The Search for Peace 


In our search for a lasting peace in 
Southeast Asia, we are applying the 
three basic principles of our foreign 
policy which are set forth in the for- 
eign-policy report to Congress last Feb- 
ruary: partnership, strength and will- 
ingness to negotiate. 

flThe partnership of our Vietnamiza- 
tion program and of our support for 
regional defense efforts. 

<IThe strength of our action against 
the Communist bases in Cambodia and 
the steadfastness of the American 
people to see the war through to an 
honorable conclusion. 

flThe willingness to negotiate ex- 
pressed in our generous proposals for 
a settlement and in our flexibility once 
Hanoi agrees to serious negotiations. 

All three elements are needed to 
bring peace in Southeast Asia. The 
willingness to negotiate will prove 
empty unless buttressed by the willing- 
ness to stand by just demands. Other- 
wise negotiations will be a subterfuge 
foi’ capitulation. This would only bring 
a false and transitory peace abroad and 
recrimination at home. 

While we search for genuine negotia- 
tion we must continue to demonstrate 
resolution both abroad and at home 
and we must support the common de- 


fense efforts of threatened Asian na- 
tions. 

To the leaders in Hanoi, I say the 
time has come to negotiate. There is 
nothing to be gained in waiting. There 
is never an ideal moment when both 
sides are in perfect equilibrium. 

The lesson of the last two months 
has reinforced the lessons of the last 
two years — the time has come to nego- 
tiate a just peace. 

‘Futility of Expanded Aggression* 

In Cambodia, the futility or expanded 
aggression has been demonstrated. By 
its actions in Cambodia, North Vietnam 
and the Vietcong provoked the destruc- 
tion of their sanctuaries and helped to 
weld together the independent states 
of Southeast Asia in a collective de- 
fense effort, which will receive Ameri- 
can support. 

The other side cannot impose its will 
through military means. We have no 
intention of imposing ours. We have 
not raised the terms for a settlement 
as a result of our recent military suc- 
cesses, We wiil not lower our minimum 
terms in response to enemy pressure. 
Our objective remains a negotiated 
peace with justice for both sides and 
which gives the people of South Viet- 
nam the opportunity to shape then- 
own future. 

With major efforts the North Viet- 


namese can perhaps rebuild or readjust 
Cambodia supply areas over a period of 
months. They can pursue their war 
against South Vietnam and her neigh- 
bors. But what end would a new round 
of conflict serve? There is no military 
solution to this conflict. Sooner or later, 
peace must come. It can come now. 
Through a negotiated settlement that is 
fair to both sides and humiliates neither. 
Or it can come months or years from 
now, with both sides having paid the 
price of protracted struggle. 

We would hope that Hanoi would 
ponder seriously its choice, considering 
both the promise of an honorable peace 
and the costs of continued war. 

All Proposals Still on the Table 

We repeat: all our previous proposals, 
public and private, remain on the con- 
ference table to be explored, including 
the principles of a just political settle- 
ment that I outlined on April 20. 

We search for a political solution 
that reflects the will of the South Viet- 
namese people, and allows them to de- 
termine their future without outside in- 
terference. 

We recognize that a fair political 
solution should reflect the existing re- 
lationship of political forces. 

We pledge to abide by the outcome 
of the political process agreed upon by 
the South Vietnamese. 

For our part, we shall renew our 
efforts to bring about genuine negotia- 
tions both in Paris and for all of Indo- 
china. As I said in my address last 
September to the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly: 

“The people of Vietnam, North and 

South alike, have demonstrated heroism 

enough to last a century. . . . The people 
of Vietnam, North and South, have en- 
dured an unspeakable weight of suffer- 
ing for a generation. And they deserve 
a better future.** 

We call on Hanoi to join us at long 
last in bringing about that better future. 


